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ABSTRACT 

Anthropologists studying children in their owa 
society may tend to assume that children and adults speak the same 
language and have shared knowledge; children's values reflect wiiat 
they learn at home, their school experience is much like the 
anthropologist's school experience^ and school is primarily a place 
where knowledge is passed from teacher to student; desegregation is 
working if there is no reported incidents of violence^ multicultural 
training is provided^ and desegregation is begun with young caiidran; 
and schools can solve social problems. A year long study of 
children's social relations and communication in a desegregated urban 
"magnet school" challenges these four assumptions. Data indicate ttiat 
children's play^ body language and trust in adults influence 
schooling; the contingencies of a new era of youth and black 
assert iveness must be recognized; and successful desegregation 
requires more than a public record of nonviolence^ multicultural 
education training, and interracial mixing in the early grades. 
Anthropologists must understand that children's perceptions and 
experiences of what it is like to be a student may present a reality 
that mccks adult ideals and the policies meant to realize them, 
(Author/WI) 
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Anthropologiflt5 studyinp. children In thf?lr own :uxMe^ty, or ,\\ir>t ronsl'U»r I nf^ 
their offspring at school, may assume t)i<.? follovin*^: (l) Chll^^r»ni ami rul .It.: 
speak the same lanij^age and have shared knowledp,e. (P) C)iil<1^en* i: values 
reflect what they learn at home, their school experience is much like the 
anthropologist's own school experience, and school i-. primarily a place where-^ 
knowledge is passed from teacher to student. (3) Anthropologists m\y assume 
desegregation is working^ if there are no publicly reported incidents of vioJon'.-»% 
multicultural training is provided, and desegregation is begun with youn(^ 
children. (U) Anthropologists may assume that schooli' can solve social proMerr. . . 
A year-long study of children's social relations and communication in a desegroK^nt- 
urban "magnet** school " challenges these four assumptions which are the subject 
of ray paper. The problems and Imi.'^dlate and projected consequences of t)iesp 
assumptions for the research, educational, and civil rights (enterprises warrant 
consideration. 

The school I studied operates with a court-mandated 50/5O ratio of black 
and white male and female students in each classroom. The black children come 
from the nelghborhotx? in which the school is located; the white clilldren are 
from families who volunteer to have them bussed because of a superior "Ppcesetter" 
educational program a' i a belief in desegregation or a tolerance for it. 

Open-ended interviews were conducted with a random sample of 120 students 
stratified by sex, race, and grades 2, and 6, chosen to reflect different 
levels of cognitive and social development. Participant observations, films, 
and videotapes validate the children's perceptions? of what it is like to be a 
sttident at this Pacesetter nchool. Other research Indicates that the problem:; 
found In tnls compa^ratively ideal institution are magnified manyfold at other 
schools in less ideal circumstances. 

Let us turn to the first assumption. (]) A3 data .crajbhering and data 
processing instruments, anthropologists may assume that if they study a public 
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school In their own society they generally share the i)artlcli>ants * language 
and thus have access to what Is going on. However, there are Important 
considerations that nery be overlooked: the greater primacy of piny and nonverbal 
modes of social Interaction among children and the researcher's non£unltlve ro]'*. 

(la) What Is overlooked as trivial play or ''horsing around" In the classroom 
or Informal areas of the school covers a great deal of children's social life 
orldlnarlly hidden from adult eyes. Children receive experiential lessons from 
each other--the "meddlln"' curricula may subvert formal education. Meddlln' 
refers to verbal and nonverbal aggression. 

(ib) ^ Because researchers usually overspeclallze In the vocal and auditory 
channels of communication, they loae access to what occurs" nonverbally ^ong 
children whose visual, tactile., kinesthetic, olfactory, and proxemlc senses 
are especially active. Whereas adults tend to regard the body as a platform 
for the head, children tend to regard the body as more of an Instrument of 
action, Including aggression. People who speak the same verbal language often 
make the unwarranted assumption that they share other communication systems as 
well. Illustrative are the faulty communication attempts to develop friendships 
Middle class children perceiv« black working class children's fighting Initiative 
as a message that friendship is precluded. White children take a black child's 
Invasion of personal space to brush their hair which is meant to any *'H1" or 
"I'm curious," as an aggressive act. 

(ic) Anthropologists debat'^^ the insider/outsider ad vantages and dlsadyanta 
of access to data collection nnd aiwlysin of Individual and group behavior. 
Although WllllUms and Morland (1976) for.nd no differences between responses 
given to black and white interviewers, there is an assumption that a researcher 
should be of the same color, cuHiire, group, or status in order to gain maxlm\im 
understanding. In addition to the insider-outsider considerations, yet another 
factor of Importance in my fl^»ld research was ny nonpunlv.lve role. 
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I was somewhat of an outBlder-lnsldor participant -observor rr q helping parent 

of two boys attending the school and an author vrltin^^, a story about Pacesetter, 
However, 

children learned what was primary to them--I v«s a nonpunlshlnp; person. Chil'iren 

misbehaved before m;/ eyes and spoke about thf»lr inlsbtihavlur In wayr> tht-y «ild 

not before school authorities* 

To surrmarlze my discussion of the first ar>s\imptlon , rv study disclosed that 

If a researcher st\idles children In his or her own society, a r,har^?d vorbal 

language is Insufficient to understand what Is occurring. Beln.r aware of the 

serious business of children's p'->ay, the sallency of body lan^^ua^e. and the need 

to prove oneself as nonpunltlve are also necessary* 

(2) Let us turn to the second assumption that children reflect home values, 
school 

their experiences are similar to the researcher's o-^^n, and teachers aYe the 
dispensers of knowledge at school. When I asked parents, school personnel, or 

researchers a question, they often replied, "I remember when I was In grade." 

Obviously, there la some continuity across generations. However, not only do 
children rely heavily on multlchanneled communication which adults fo^'get, 
but children's experiences today are enmeshed In a different milieu of Increased 
lack of discipline in school and society. Furthermore, there is an Important 
Interface of childhood experience --peer interactions in a new era of black 
assertlveness without adult historical perspective create generational differences. 
Peer social survival often takes precedence over academic task perrormance In the 
dual agenda of schooling. This is especially the case in a setting with large 
numbers of black working class children who are sensitive to race relations. At 
Pacesetter, working class children who are generally two grade levels behind 
national average in academic skills confront middle class children who are 
generally two grrde leve] above average. Problems occur through the interplay 
among school demands, black working class peer pressure against trying hard to 
succeed academically (they say "that's for fags")i and the nonacademlcally 
oriented Individual's creation and validation of self identity and dignity 
gj^^" through meddlln' and gaining peer attention in an alternative reward system. 
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The resulting 

^fear, anxiety, and psychosomatic lllnesR among middle and worklnr clasr. chtldr^m 
perpetuate negative Images and Impede processen of equal od\icatl(iimL opportunUy 
that lead to adult socioeconomic success In actWltle?^> within the law In a white 
dominated society. 

Reflecting home values, mny children who had had black ^rlendh* In their 
former schools began speaking negatively about "black" c)illdren when they attended 
the court-ordered desegregated school in which race and clar.»^ Intersect, Such 
statements as '^They get me in trouble,'' "I don't like Pacesetter," *'T'm sick, 
I can't go to school," "it was so noisy in class T r^ot a headache and spent two 
hours in the nurse's office today" were commor as were reports of black children's 
misdeeds. Many parents tend to dismiss such comments. Usually the white adults' 
Interactions with blacks have been with middle class Individuals who share their 
values and behavior or with maids who followed Instructions. Many black parents 
who grew up in an era of self-effacing shuffling before whites had attended 
strict schools. Now some black adults realize their antl-wlilte hor;tllity tiiro\|^^i 
their children, t3lling them not to let any white people push them aro^ond. 
Forced to live out parents' and society's Idealist visions and assumptions of 
experiential continuity across generations, children in their own worlds of 
^ new experiences cannot help but lose trust In naive adult pronouncements. 

(3) Turning to the third commonly held proposition, desegregation is 
assumed to be working If there are no media reports of violence, r.chools allocate 
special resources to assist the process of desegregation and promote multl- 
culturalism, and, further, that desegregation Is begun with young children. 

(3a) Although children's social relations ofter; appear harmonious, children 
have rarely been asked what It Is like to be a student In a desegregated school 
where race and class Intersect. Rarely have children been observed to see to 
what extent their reports correlate with what actually occurs. Pacesetter children 
perceive raeddlln' as salient and unpleasant. This salience is clear from children's 

er|c G 



coimnents about their likes and dislikes concerning the school, what they consider 
appropriate behavior In different settings, fears of other children, and the 
reasons for these fears." Regardless of sex, race, and grade level, children's 
comments suggest that blacks fight more and value It more than whites.^ Of course 
there are bullies and fights everywhere. But as one black child put It, "Blacks 
do It badder." Another said that the black toughs get what they want with their 
musclea, so they don't have to study. Whites and some blacks react averslvely 
to meddlln' or mlslnteirpret Its ramifications. Including the Inltln'.lori of 
friendship. In response to the question, "What causes fights?** a number of 
children gave perceptive answers that we can categorize as racism and the 
need to earn respect, socialization to violence. Inadequate academic work and 
the need to save face, responding to a self-fulfilling prophecy that blacks are 
more physical, poor Impulse control of anger, sexual competition, desire to test 
one's strength and establish position In a peer hierarchy, peer pressure, and 
desire for attentlor. A few children said the classroom permits more aggression 
than the playground. In the clasarcxxn there Is only one tencher to watch; on the 
playground there are several. Meddlln* also occurs In the hallways and especially 
in "the restrooms. Blacks and whites are targets of a^^gresslon. However, as Is 
the case among adults, most actual fights as opposed to harassment are Intra-raclal . 
Boys fight more, although girls do fight, and sometimes a girl beats up a boy. 
A^ target may be an aggressor's equal. More often children who are unequal Ir some 
way--newcoroers , physically handicapped, differently dressed, scholastic achievers 
who are not athletes, and children who appear to "put on airs" or brag are 
valunerable to meddlin' . 

what Rchofield (in press) called 
Children respond to aggression wlthy^"strorg-suit" tactics. Middle class 

children at Pacesetter who come from families with a median income of $20,000 

tend to respond to meddlin' with paslve "safe" strategies of takir^it; complying 

with demands; or disengaging oneself with the mediation of a teacher, protection 
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of a "i^tron/' or one's ability to divert an a^?:gressor with Kunor, noFiotlatlon,. 
or withdrawal. Physically weaker children often have protectors whom they teJ 1 
If someone meddles them, and the stronger child takes up for the weaker. (Wt 
usually do not think of patron-client relationships In elementary f.cliool.) A 
few white and more black children who come from homen with h median Income? of 
$9,000 respond to raeddlln' In a reciprocal manner, tit for tat* 

(3b) Desegregation Is assumed to be P'^rved If a school staff has training 
In multicultural education and the school celebrates c\iltural pluralism. However, 
multicultural training programs at Pacesetter as elsewhere have neglected 
children's social worlds. Consider the classroom management technique of punl^ihinr-^ 
an entire class for the misbehavior of a few so that peer pressure will brlnt!; 
these few Into line. It usually workc among a homogeneous middle class group. 
The technique does not work when black working class children's rules require a 
child who tells a tough youngster what to do to fight the tou^';h to make him or 
her do it. In preparation for a lltlgatlve society, the school requires verbal 
negotiation of conflict; training programs often overlook the fact that survival 
in some children's worlds requires physically striking out first. 

N'lultlcultural education is related to the anthropological view that life ic^ 

relativistic and celebrates bilingualism and ethnic Identity. This perspective 

public 

often does not consider that the u nmodified .existence of an autonomous minority 

culture, especially if manifestations such as meJdiln' violate notions of 

appropriateness in dominant American culture, may serve as a barrier for the minority. 

to opportunities controlled by the majority. The issue of assimilation versus 

cultural pluralism, perhaps falsely drawn, ccntert; on communication styles, 

human relations, incentive motivation, and teaching and curriculum. Cultural 

plurallsts sonietimes view the school in terras of a clash of black versus Anglo 

technological^ 

culture. They confound some of the traits required for • western industrial, . 

» 

capitalist system and those which are adequate for rural, prelndustrlal, or 
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low level technological development, or an unemployment -welfHre orlentfttlon. 
Certain economic systemc require specific velues and r^kllls wherever they operatp 
and whatever the color of their participants. Th\^i^ the u^^ed may he to provld\! 
Individuals with choice : teaching the Bklllf. that alleys a person aocet^.^ to 
socioeconomic, mobility and code*swltchln(/> (being able to operate In one or anoth'^r.. 
at will). Therefore, desegregation* n prcvieion of resource equalization r.hould 
include, in addition to material physical plant, teachln,.-^ and enrichment^ and 

recognition and respect for th^ aehieveraento and selected cultural patterns of 

different groups, access to mainstream communicative modes, caies, and proceBses«« 

explicit Vrnowledge of vhat the middle class knows implicitly. 

Schools must also provide arenas for Individuals to achieve r^elf dignity 

in academic subjects. Schools have builfc-in pressures of comparison, eTibarraRsraen.t , 

anxiety, and self-doubt that lead some youngsters to behave in wnyr> which are 

relationships or f r-ltind ihlpn . 
not conducive to succeeding academically and to developing harmonious lnterrac!al . 

By disrupting the claaoroom routines and academic performances, ciilldren cornmunicnte 

through humor or aggression that they do not rec:ognize the evaluative processef^ 

of the school. They define both the situation and their own performance in it 

as matters to be taken lightly and InappropT iato I'or Judging their r.erious worth 

or capabilities. 

Civil rights advocates; in multicultural education often claim that tracking, 
streaming, or ability grouping within a school is a deliberate subterfuge for 
segregation in desegregation, a manoeuvre to maintain the status quo. Yet they 
overlook the rights of individuals to hiunan dignity. Consider this case of sixth 
grade black male non-raaders. In a small group of four, one member would not 
participate. Ridiculed by the other three more advanced nonreaders, the 
youngster clammed up. . The perceptive special education teacher worked on a one- 
to-one basis with the boy. He learned to read. In the system of positive 
reinforcement, he asked to have more individualized reading instruction as his 
reward. Ability grouping for specific subjects and separation from peer pressure 
may be eBsentlel so that a child <i4ual opportunity. This munt he coupleti with 



continual evaluation and opprtunlty for moving children to appropriate fTOups 
so that a child does not become locked In. 

(3c) Beginning desegregation In the early school grades Is a^^sumed to promot'^ 
positive race relations. However, social contact and r.oclal dlstanc'e theorltMi 
(Pettigrev 1971) are confused. Even prer>choolers notice the color an^l physiognomy 
of individuals and may generalize an ex]>erlence with one person of a group to 
all of its riicmbers . 

Young children nay not be able to cope with dlvcrrc cul'jiiral r^tyles. In the 
first , evaluation of Pacesetter conducted by Estes and Skipper (1976), white 
students in grades one to three declined in self concej)t concerning their 
intellectual status, popularity, and happiness. For blacks, there vns an Increaj^o 
from pre-test to post-test on popularity and total self concept scores. 

The decline of white self concept may lie in the fact that students In 
this fage group are relatively rigid about what is correct behavior. They 
lack tolerance for alternative norms and empathy. Older 

o>illdren acqalre these qiislitlec and can rationalize deviations from tV.eir own 
noruir. The whlto children at Pacesetter encounter black children who hav^i n 
wider nornfttive range of acceptable behavior among peera. The expo8\ire to 
bin^/lors they think are wrong may challenge the white children's self -concepts . 
The fact that some second-graders had more negative nttltuc'es toward blpckt^ than 
their older siblings at Pace: etter suggests a developmental pattern. 

The Increase of black self concept scorefl concerning popularity an'\ 
f.applneBB coay he due t-^ the fact that the black children and their families 
'ia\ anticipated Interrtcial problema which did not occur. Historically, blacks 
oft in exp^rlen^-.'ed yiarasament by whites 'wl\en Pacesetter was 

created as a desegregated ar^hool, black children feared going into a situation 
where they thow^ht they might be disliked and efflbfirraased^ Black self- 
oonc»:pt concerning Intellectual status did not increase, porhr^pa becauae of th*? 
black/white coniparisona . 
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Irr.errnolal friendship Involv^g tnore than scx^lnl contnct ?.ny 

Pr^vlot:*;ly e t^bll -.he^i fricn^ishlpn on ^^SfS of slmnmr Interest-^ ar.i nrlf^b^r- 

Mrr^l r»'tw( rWs cfl^'H preclude opennea^ to volunlsrlly mrkln^^ friends. 
Uilro.it social! lnt'?rvrntion thnt brln^T?^ children together with slmllftr Ir.terertr- 
In ' tr irnr^.i '^mil rooperfttive^ team taflk5 where each person has eq'jol strtt^is , 
}..'.-^'r»v7't ioTi In 'l*«Sf»/rf*f:«tlon la llltely to peraiat. 

'Jn^i.^n-stlrnftUrv, the complexity, and oubtlety of social knov/ledge a child 
r*^v\\\ t<. IntfjrBct Bucceasfully among multlcultxirml peera , some ad\iltr> ony 
"kl is pick upf* the 'towBfton aerac" principles, of social prrrormance. Son<* do 
:.r? in the name w«y others learn to read without formal Instruction. However, 
self stArtern ne^d work on the nubtletlea of language artn and social relations, 
re^p'-jc tlvely . Children who are picked on, for example, may need instructic a 
[v r^tron-cll^t ititt tlonr.Vilpr\ in orier to ^^'t alon^. 

In ..un, the third onsumptlon that desegregation is working if the media reports no 
violence, mi^lticultural trainint^ occurs, and desegret?:ation is be':,un with youn^^ 
children overlooks children's perceptions of meddlin' , the variety of children's 
rulei3 for social behavior, working class-neiRhborhoo'.l network peer pressure, 
and the developmental ability to tolerate norms that differ from one's ownti. 

(U) Let us turn to the fourth assumption. Althou^^h we recognize that 
the family, church, and other institutions 

lonf-^cr ruifill their traditional roles, Americans stlj^^ assu-^ th^ school 
vlil he n panacea for social problema. By mandating desegregation plane wlthotit 
l>-oYidinq; direction for considering unintended consequences in the development 
o\ n unique Boclnl experimont designed to meet constUutlor^ol law, the courtr; 
y;/ivc unwittingly set in motion forces that are counterproductive of provldln^/, 
»-1;.al educational opportunity. One of the key unintended consequences is 
Vr..Mt chUdren anrl teac>^rK are- thrust Into obualVa physical or paychologica] 
»wl rGn:r,c,'nts w>;lch are the result of historical patterns, the influences of 
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.lllr..:. Aipon ..nch other, and iidult milvoty. The injur dignity of tbo.- w^nk ..f 

Ir.a or iTTiacle, mp'^ tho«e with nollf-d p«ntfl or hrf^dnchrs, !^p<?«k to unintcrM-a 

,.:..qu^nce« am unfullMllr.^ .x,>..ctat Ion. . Ho f«r the evld.ncn of d.sagr.^.t Ion 

GHdinK to \ i«rV. «CHdemlc fichlevemcnt pnd Inprovrd so.Mal relations 1 s equlvr-:« 1 . 

B^cau'if* th<?r*» Is « t^V-oo, unnpokr*:; b'!}iav!r>rnl norn.M ]irovtMainf- '^'^r*^:\rc 

to dl rferenrv--. t^.nt Involve c dcr, thnt i?xlr>L.> In civil rlgiitr (Mrrles, rritlcn I 

problen.s Br<> If-^nored. Some ^vf-rents ^ay that racial dliT Icultit'n exlnt In 

r'?al l^fe beyonl the school, S(7 children In des^^frrL-gntoi *>ch()olf^ nr^» I'-arnlnt; 

nbout reality. I'he unintended conseqvienoe In the abacnc^^ of probi ^m-^iolvlnf: 

find the perpettia tion of the GUitus quo. Discussing '^roclRl" problf?ns often 

] »adp. to emotional charp:er- of Hubvertlnp civil right?. However, nore '^libverstve 

'r:\ C(!rtftinly nore hancful Ir. IgnorinK experiential renlitien a:^ chlldr^in 

p«r revive them and obaervers doruroont. 

A critical unintended ronnequence of ignoring deB^^^regation problems appearr- 

be a drift toward a more socioeconomically stratified r.ociety thone 

o r'ln affori it send their children to private schools rflth»^r than hav^ thern 

'rttt^nd desep;r )Kated nchoolr, . This ex(xi\js could ero'le th<" local ui>: ba^e nnd 

r.tate l.N/islat iv * allocations for public t:ducation. ril ^^torirally, whiter put 

their childrer. In private schools to avoid de.se^re^J^ntlon. Now there ^^'a nwncroDt:' 

> IncKj; taking- their children o\;t of public schools (}!echlnger l^^T^)* An elit-^ 

privot'? ?^chopl population r»?riccta a clear pool of re^>ou^ces for profcr.s icnn L 

er.v-l raanagerial positions^ whereas the public ?5chool3 «<provide Icr^er 

l^v.jl pr>ol, Tlie p-ap between the two ^^roups could widen, for the opportunitl 

h 

ro>^ the working class to laa*-n the hldb^n cnrriculum of the middle class and 
talented individuals to be trained for high r>ocioecor:omic poi^ltions would decrear, 

Sociologist Jaraes S. Col'*r/^n, whose nsassive study In the mid-V/'fOn was 
ucM bo nuppor'^. ?chool deaepT'^'gat ior*, » now '^ays It is a '*n1staken b "li^^f thnt 
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blflrk r.tud(?ntr. learn better In de8egr«K®^^d claf^srponti . De9egn»^:atlon hnp 

(quoted In Felr.V^^rf^ Iv '^)- 

Uirnod out to be much ;rtcre ccinpllcated than any of us evor realized'^ Four 

A 

pairs of contrast Ive threado w^ave through the story of my field work. Blark 

and white, working clasfl arvi mlddlo class, neighborhood friendship network r, 

and straftgers, and children and adults. Evaluation — the process of Identifying 
problems and exploring their ramlf Icatlons-ls critical to solving social problems* 

Since scnoois are pert of the local, <^t«t<>, arvl national contextr^ , they 
are limited In what they can do. P'or example, the positive motivation of vorkln^ 
class students toward academic achievement and school norms Is affected by their 
potential emplojim^nt opportunities; nonschool structures significantly Impact 
upon the school.^ Hr/wever, within their arena of authority, r.choolt^ confront a 
chief source of difficulty In the adult failure to recognize the dlstlnctnei^s of 
the chlld'ri social world and their unwitting roles In It. Schools rwiy unlntenti omi] 
act In ways that simulate and legitimize negative behaviors rather than 
Intervene to promote the goals they desire. 

In sum, the data from my study challenge assumptlors that may K,ulde the 
the research and e^iucatlonal enterprises. First, besides sharing/ a verbal lanx:^aa^/e 
with children; those trying to understand schooling must consider seriously 
children's play, holy language, and test of adult trust/orthlness • l^econd. In 
addition to assuming generational continuity, it Is necessary to r'^cognlze the 
continK/?ncles of a new era jOf youth and black assertlveness In which children 
are enmeshed. Third, successful desegregation requires more than a public record 
of nonviolence, multicultural education training as It hafi been provided, and 
Interracial mixing? in the early grades. Awareness of childron^-> perceptions and 
experiences can lead to the development of mediating intervention stratr*f>i.en to 
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black working class • 

deal with meddlln^ and peer pressure against a member's? serious academic efforts. 

A 

Fourth, schools can only solve society's problems when other powerful institutions 

equity 

work In tandem toward ,Koals . Anthropologists are committed to takl ^.g the native's . 

\ 

view In evaluating social policy for the natives. In schools, children's perceptions 
and experiences pbout what It Is llkf.* to be a student may present a reality that 
mocks adult ideals t.nd the policies meant to realize them. 
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Footnotes 



1. The criteria for successful desegregation vary. Mrilntalnlng a n\im*>rtrn 1 
racial balance my satisfy the courts. A boost in academic arhleveinert inHj 
satisfy the educational agencies. Quality, orderly education rnay the critorlM 
of success for local coimnunltles • 

2. Reports of this study appear In Hanna 1979a, I979tj« The *:omer has 
a chapter on recommendations in light of research flndingti. 

3. No white boy or girl ^Kpreasod a positive attitude toward fighting. 

Two boys thought it was okay to fight if someone elr>e started it One V)lack girl 
was positive, four thought it okay in self defense. Five black boys volunteered 
a poflltlve Judgement; s^?ver) a qualified positive attit\ide. When I as'ced alc^it 
misbehavior, children often volunteered nnmes. Similarly, when T ar>kt"d childr^Mi 
if they were afraid of anyone at school, they often voluntered names. There 
seemed to be a concensus aboiit those who caused problems, . 

^4. LeCompte (l97f'0 among others si)eak5 of the *^pecinl function of 
schooling which prepares youngsters for t)ie wo: k world through a hidden 
curriculum stressing authority, time, work^ and order. I use the term more 
broadly to include styles of social relations. 

5- See Ogbu 197-^. HerVers (1979) reports that the unornpioj^ent picture 
for minority youths, particularly blacks, is about what it waii for the entire 
nation In the depths of the Great Depression. Flint (1979) reports the jobless 
rate for nonwhite youth.^ at 3*;. 3 percent. Dallas, at the time of my study, was 
better off than mary other cities, esjxjclally in the northeast. Pelow Is a 
1976 breakdown (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisti(\n) : 



Da liar; -Ft. Worth 



New York City 



overall unemp^ oyrmint 
black St other minority 
white teen 
black and other teen 




U . 6 pc^rcent 



10 J. 

22 . 1 
U7.O 



In 1975 about seven percent of the Pacesetter bleok children's fathers w.?re 
unemployed. The relationshipB between academic performance, wchool policy, 
and employiaent is suggested by the Wingate School exi)erlence* Hentoff (1979) 
reported that a principal transformed a chaotic high school by individualizing 
programs, stressing reading in all subjects, discouraging teachers from 
treating students as losers, providing realistic vocational training, and 
providing after school and summer Jobs through a nearly one million dollar 
federal"* y funded Cooperative Education Program. 
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